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Foreword 



The Past Is Prologue 



According to the Gregorian calendar, we have entered the 3rd 
millennium of the Christian era. Other, more ancient cultures still 
extant today mark the current year as one of 5,000, 8,000, or 11,000 
years of historical evolution. The current year is lunar year 4698 in 
_ the traditional Chinese calendar, Jews worldwide accept it as the year 
5760-61, and archaeoastronomic pictographic and petroglyphic 
records of native peoples of the Americas span more than 10,000 
years. This diverse calendric reckoning provides a simple metaphor 
for the complex issues of diversity facing the United States today. 
Regardless of how one marks the era, it is critically important to 
recognize that our reality is analyzed and interpreted differently ac- 
cording to our own endogenous perspectives — especially when one 
deals with the issues of jrace,” racial inequality, and racism as they 
exist in the United States today. Specifically, these issues are impor- 
tant, because they impact the preparation of educators who, ideally, 
teach for educational equity and social justice as well as for “content 
area competence,” “learning skill development,” and “higher-order 
thinking.” 

In historical context, one must recognize that the notion of “race” 
as we use it in the United States today is a concept that is approxi- 
mately 500 years old. Ronald Takaki, in his important 1993 work, A 
Different Mirror: A History of Multicultural America (New York: Litde, 
Brown) posits that “racialization” is primarily an Anglo construct 
applied to uncivilized, “savage” populations “of color,” principally 
the Irish, Africans, and Native American Indians. The sequence of 
racialization applied to these populations by Takaki might be ar- 
gued. But the introductions of Caliban, the Indian, in Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest and the Moor in Othello present a popular and prevalent 
attitude of the English toward the original inhabitants of their colo- 
nies and the other nations they exploited. In the United States, the 
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codification of “race” occurred in the early 1 800s as Anglo America 
sought to reconcile the dilemmas of democracy and slavery by reifying 
white racial superiority in law, economics, religion, and education. 

One might have hoped that 17th through 19th century racially 
discriminatory practices might have disappeared by the 21st cen- 
tury, especially in the formative and informative practice of educa- 
tion. Race and racial inequality, however, have been societal as well as 
educational constructs of considerable importance and significant 
disparate impact in the recent past century. Despite the findings in 
Brown v. Board of Education and Lau v. Nichols, white, Anglo superi- 
ority remains recodified in the Bakke and Hopwood decisions. De- 
spite the intent of affirmative action stemming from the civil rights 
actions of the 1960s and 1970s, white females, not “racialized” nu- 
merical minority populations, have been the greatest beneficiaries of 
affirmative action. Despite the societal influences of the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Rodney King, Abner Loumia, and Amadou 
Diallo, the racialized microcosm of schools is identical to the racialized 
macroculture of America. 

A more recent conceptual history has evolved, which has changed 
the labels attached to our discussion of racialization in education. In 
the 1950s through the early 1970s, “race and ethnic relations” was 
the terminology applied to the interaction of underrepresented popu- 
lations of color with the American macroculture, especially in educa- 
tion. This terminology spoke primarily to the “black-white” extremes 
of racialization as noted in society, including the codification of race 
in U.S. census reporting, demographic identification, and the larger 
field of human relations in employment practices. With the addition 
of gender, identification of females as a protected class, and the ex- 
pansion from Puerto Rican to a more inclusive “Hispanic/Latino/ 
Chicano” population under affirmative action, the society began to 
further define the category of “other,” contemporaneously associated 
with Negroid and Caucasian racialization. The Asian/Pacific Islander 
classification joined that of American Indian, resulting in the elimi- 
nation of “other” as a utilitarian or rational racial construct. Particu- 
larist studies of ethnic groups emerged in higher education in the 
early 1970s, offering broader perspectives of American racial and eth- 
nic consciousness. 
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Racism and Racial Inequality: Implications for Teacher Education 



Some 20 years ago, the terms “multiculturalism” and “multi- 
cultural education” emerged, generally replacing race and ethnic re- 
lations as the primary construct for articulating human differences. 
Culture and cultural interaction, more broadly defined, included 
recent immigrant populations, language minorities, religion, and 
economic class distinctions as elements of importance in the multi- 
cultural dialogue. In approximately the last decade, inclusion of “spe- 
cial needs” populations and gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender 
people in particular has led to the use of the word “diversity” as the 
conceptual framework for discussion of human differences in the 
United States. With each successive redefinition and inclusion of 
additional marginalized populations, the discussion of difference 
changed substantively. 

Some would argue that social and political changes, including 
the notion of what constitutes political correctness, have diminished 
the importance of race and racial inequality in the educational dia- 
logue. Political correctness has taken the guise of tolerance and teaching 
for tolerance as a contemporary evolution of the macroculture’s hu- 
man relations response to diversity in the 1950s through early 1970s. 
Rodney King reaffirmed the deep institutionalization of the superfi- 
cial construct of tolerance jvhen he asked, “Why can’t we all just get 
along?” Affirmative action, writ large, has been assailed in the courts, 
legislation, and popular culture as no longer necessary. This latter 
process is largely the result of the macrocultural perception that the 
playing field for underrepresented populations has been leveled and 
that underrepresentation therefore no longer exists. 

Yet race and racialization continue to be deeply embedded in 
the national psyche and in societal practices. We have managed to 
water down our response to the deeper questions in our evolution 
from race and ethnic relations through multiculturalism to diversity. 
Political correctness is little more than practical xenophobia, allow- 
ing superficial, “polite,” and nonpejorative terminology to mask un- 
changed social constructions of racial superiority and inferiority. The 
intellectual and educational dialogue about race and racialization is 
the “incomplete conversation” we have carried into the current cen- 
tury. 

To see the educational impact of this history of racialization, one 
need merely step into the average public school classroom. There, 
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one will observe an overwhelmingly white and female teaching corps 
teaching an overwhelmingly Eurocentric curriculum derived from 
an overwhelmingly western canon. Though well intentioned and pas- 
sionate about teaching “all children,” the overwhelming majority of 
these bright and committed teachers are overwhelmingly 
underprepared to equitably teach for, with, and to diverse student 
populations. Embedded in this discussion is an overwhelmingly vi- 
tal need to broaden the preparation of teachers to include curricula, 
concepts, and contexts that go beyond “tolerance” to antiracism. 

The authors of the papers in this volume reopen the dialogue 
that has been characterized as “the incomplete conversation.” In do- 
ing so, they begin to fill a gap in the literature, the public dialogue 
in education, and the more immediate concern of preparing teachers 
to effectively educate all children, regardless of differences. They cen- 
ter their conversations on the preparation of teachers and the role of 
teacher educators as change agents and transformative educators com- 
mitted to educational equity and issues of social justice. The authors 
place antiracism as a construct in the forefront of the agenda for teacher 
education reform. Through their experiences and diverse areas of aca- 
demic specialization, they present breadth and depth of articulation 
of racialization in education. They provide us with a conceptual and 
historical matrix for understanding, practical approaches to the 
antiracist education of teachers, responses to resistance, and oppor- 
tunities for the macroculture to become as engaged in antiracist edu- 
cation as are teachers and teacher educators of color. 

Given attention to the information provided in this volume, we 
are afforded greater opportunities to make educational choices that 
support educational equity. If, as the contemporary standards move- 
ment in teacher professionalization informs us, what teachers know 
and can do in educational settings is direcdy linked to students’ learn- 
ing, then this volume provides a powerful contribution to the public 
dialogue in education. Not only do teacher educators benefit, but 
their students — and those whom their graduates will teach — benefit 
as well. 

David Whitehorse 

Chair, AACTE Committee on Multicultural Education 
San Marcos, California 
March 2000 a 
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Racism and Racial Inequality: Implications for Teacher Education 



Introduction 

Sabrina Hope King and Louis A. Castenell, Jr. 



In the year 2000, it is striking that racism and racial inequality 
continue to be pervasive problems in American society, but a new 
millennium provides a hopeful opportunity for individuals and in- 
stitutions to examine tKeir roles in efforts needed to eradicate the 
perpetuation of racism and racial inequality. This monograph focuses 
on the roles of teacher education institutions in antiracist educa- 
tional practice. The advent of the millennium presents an opportu- 
nity for teacher education institutions to dedicate their efforts to- 
ward ensuring that generations of young people will be provided - 
with educational and life opportunities that bear no relationship to 
racial advantage or racial disadvantage. 

The monograph addresses a case for the centrality of antiracism 
in teacher education at the front and center of the teacher education 
reform agenda, and it includes six essays that examine the roles of 
teacher education institutions in antiracist education practice and 
tenets to guide antiracist teacher education practice. 

The Need for Teacher Education Institutions to Be 
at the Center of the Struggle to Eradicate Racism 

Although we believe that all institutions have a role to play in 
the struggle against racism in American society, this monograph fo- 
cuses on the unique responsibility of teacher education institutions. 
While all of our nations teachers do not receive formal teacher prepa- 
ration or attend schools of education as part of their training, schools 
of education are the most influential professional institutions in the 
preparation and development of our nations teachers. In turn, our 
nations teachers possess the critical responsibility and honor to teach 
all of our nation’s children and youth, the citizens and leaders of 
future generations. Increasingly, we are moving toward the reality 
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that teachers are responsible for or are at least partners with parents, 
other educators, role models, and significant others in teaching sub- 
ject matter and competencies for survival, success, and enjoyment in 
this life. We argue that teacher education institutions need to under- 
stand that to prepare teachers with the will and the strategies to 
teach all children, fighting racism has to be the bottom line. 

How often have we encountered PK-12 schools immersed in pro- 
fessional development activities focused on discrete topics such as 
“literacy development” or “using math manipulatives” without ad- 
dressing tensions, attitudes, or practices between faculty or faculty 
and students that are often based on race, culture, or perceptions of 
possibility? At the very least, we know that serious problems in terms 
of intergroup relations in this country still exist (Schofield, 1995). 
Schofield notes that because of extensive residential segregation in 
the United States, children often have their first relatively close and 
extended opportunity for interaction with individuals from different 
racial and ethnic backgrounds once they are in school. Such prob- 
lems influence educational experiences and outcomes. Further, inte- 
grating students is not sufficient to ensure positive social outcomes 
(Schofield). Thus, teachers, through their teacher preparation, must 
be able to mediate these environments and prepare teachers to be 
able to teach students to live within the context of a racist environ- 
ment and to work to change it. (Living within the context of racism, 
for example, is very different for Euro-American and African Ameri- 
can students.) 

We need to address racism and racial inequality within the con- 
text of overall needs for teacher education reform. Much of the teacher 
education reform literature over the past decade has focused on 

• Developing truly collaborative university/school partner- 
ships (e.g., professional development schools); 

• Preparing Euro-American students for teaching within the 
context of diversity; 

• Increasing competencies on teacher certification exams; 

• Increasing standards for accreditation and learning pur- 
poses; 

• Increasing the number of teachers of color; and 

• Increasing the performance of PK-12 students. 
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Teacher education programs have to prepare teachers to be able 
to teach their subject area and students in meaningful ways. Yet they 
also have to be enlightened to the reality that teachers can and often 
do have a profound influence on the lives of students and the choices 
that their students make in and out of school. If racism and indica- 
tors of racial inequality continue to be pervasive aspects of American 
society, then teacher education must add this work to its reform 
agenda. Just as national reports speak to the need for schools of edu- 
cation to prepare students so that they can be globally competitive, 
so that they can pass basic national exams, so that students can work 
together in the classroom and be prepared to work cooperatively in 
the corporate environment, so must schools of education prepare 
teachers who will be inclined and able to prepare students to be 
antiracist (e.g., not to avoid certain neighborhoods and the children 
who live in them who need the best teachers). The words racism and 
racial inequality as well as a plan to attack racism and racial inequal- 
ity need to be front and center in the teacher education reform agenda. 

The word racism has many contradictory understandings. This 
monograph is informed by the understanding that racism refers to 
attitudes, actions, or institutional structures that subordinate a per- 
son or group because ofltheir color, according to the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights (as cited in Bennett, 1995b), and that lead to an 
experience in this country of racial advantage or racial disadvantage 
(Lawrence & Tatum, 1997). 

We differentiate between the words racism and prejudice. Whereas 
prejudicial attitudes can be possessed by any racial or cultural group 
and involve a set of personal beliefs about a social group that lead 
individuals to prejudge people from that group in general, racism in 
the United States refers to the “systematic subordination of members 
of targeted racial groups who have relatively litde social power (Blacks, 
Latino/as, Native Americans, and Asians), by members of the agent 
racial group who have relatively more social power (Whites)” (Adams, 
Bell, & Griffin, 1997, p. 88). It is possible to think of racism in 
terms of individual actions and institutional structures and actions. 

Individual racism can be conscious or unconscious; it includes 
the beliefs, actions, and attitudes of individuals that support or per- 
petuate racism (Adams, Bell, & Griffin, 1997). Individual racism is 
the belief that one’s race is superior to another (racial prejudice) and 
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corresponding behavior that suppresses members of the so-called in- 
ferior group (Alladin, 1996). It also may include overt acts that are 
committed by white people and directed at people of color and cause 
death, injury, or violent destruction of property (Bennett, 1995a). 

Institutional racism involves institutional structures, policies, and 
practices that create advantages and benefits for whites and oppres- 
sion and discrimination for people of color. Institutional racism is 
sometimes less overt and often manifests itself in established policies 
and practices (Bennett, 1995a). “Institutional racism consists of those 
established laws, customs, and practices that systematically reflect 
and produce racial inequalities, regardless of whether individuals 
maintaining those practices have racial intentions” (Alladin, 1996, 
p. 12) or hold beliefs of prejudice or racism. 

Both individual and institutional acts and policies can occur with 
or without intentional, conscious prejudice and may be based on 
ignorance (Bennett, 1995b). 

Perspectives 

The following six essays offer diverse perspectives on racism in 
teacher education. It is important for teacher educators to consider 
the institutional and individual instances of racism as they contem- 
plate enhanced and focused directions of their work on the impor- 
tant teacher education reform issues of racism and racial inequality. 
This monograph serves to remind us of the many manifestations and 
implications of racism and racial inequality and fosters contempla- 
tion of the connections of these issues to our practice. It can also 
serve as a mandate for action by all involved in teacher education 
who understand that what we choose to do in teacher education 
significantly shapes lives in the classroom and our world. Education 
is power, and education has the power to change lives. 

We remind ourselves that within any given teacher education 
institution as well as within the teacher education academy writ large, 
different lived realities exist, depending upon one’s race (and corre- 
sponding experiences of racial advantage or racial disadvantage), vary- 
ing degrees of understanding, sense of urgency, interest, and owner- 
ship of the realities of racism and racial inequality. In addition to 
different lived realities and perspectives are different kinds of work 
within teacher education institutions. 
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We begin the exploration of such diverse perspectives with the 
following essays, which explore the need to combat racism from di- 
verse vantage points within teacher education institutions. This mono- 
graph includes perspectives of teacher educators of color and Euro- 
American educators. While the literature on white privilege is useful, 
it is important to recognize that it is not the only lens focused on 
antiracist teacher education work. 
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Chapter i 



The Criticality of Racism in 
Education at the Dawn of the 
New Millennium 

Beverly M. Gordon 



Each generation must out of relative obscurity 
discover its mission, fulfill it, or betray it. (Fanon, 

1963, p. 206) 

Liberation eventually requires a transformation of 
social consciousness beyond national consciousness. 

(McGee, 1993, p. 282, quoting E. Said) 

The new millennium ushers in social, cultural, economic, and 
political transformations in the U.S. and indeed the global land- 
scape. It is of no small consequence to note that while some transfor- 
mations are new, others are not at all new. Year 2000 changes (with 
all their implications) are reflected simultaneously in our lives and in 
societal institutions that may or may not serve all. For example, since 
the latter part of the 1990s, the U.S. economy, as exemplified by 
economic institutions such as the stock market, has been for the most 
part strong and bullish, experiencing increased growth and earnings. 
On one hand, the downsizing of American multinational corpora- 
tions during the mid-1990s displaced millions of workers and still 
filled the corporate coffers with ever increasing profits (Uchitelle & 
Kleinfield, 1996). Four years later, the year 2000 reveals a booming, 
growing economy in the longest, most successful U.S. expansion in 



Note: The author would like to thank Mary Dilworth ofAACTE and Mary O’Brien for 
editorial comments and support. 
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recent memory. White collar workers, especially those with high- 
tech training and skills, and blue collar workers are in great demand. 
Both workforces enjoy and profit from the fruits of their labors in a 
booming, growing economy. Yet it is because of the uninflated eco- 
nomic rate of growth that the Federal Reserve Bank raised interest 
rates six times in just 1 year to head off inflation by slowing eco- 
nomic growth in an effort to maintain the national expansion. In 
May 2000, despite increasing corporate profits and growth in the 
economy, the unemployment rate of 4.1% began to creep up — as a 
cost of doing increased business. 

Another frightening change in the societal landscape is terror- 
ism. Terrorism, extraordinary for whites (not at all extraordinary for 
African Americans and other people of color in the Americas), 1 has 
invaded all our shores. The idea of being attacked by terrorist militia 
factions in this country, as the Oklahoma City bombing demon- 
strated, is just as threatening as attacks from foreign soil. The perni- 
cious impact of violence in American culture is ever looming. In the 
dawn of this new 21st century, we now realize that violence is not 
relegated to the urban landscape but, as symbolized by the Colum- 
bine High School shootings, now manifests itself in all communi- 
ties — urban, suburban, and rural. 

Within these changing landscapes, we are also witnessing major 
shifts in social programs that impact people of color, women, the 
elderly, and the poor. Welfare as “we” know it has been completely 
transformed from what it was intended to be — help for the wives 
and children of men who had died or become disabled — when es- 
tablished federally as Aid for Dependent Children by the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935. Welfare critics argue successfully that the current 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) had disintegrated 
into a producer of career welfare recipients who have given birth to 
generations of welfare recipients. Because AFDC was viewed as abu- 
sive and wasteful by the Republican controlled Congress, what re- 
sulted was the total reformation of the federal program. 



1 . I say this because African Americans have been kidnapped, blown up, burned, 
hanged, enslaved, raped, and more in the name of white supremacy. Moreover, 
other people of color, such as Native Americans, were subjected to government 
policies of cultural and physical genocide, also in the name of white supremacy. 
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Introduced by Rep. John Kasich (R-OH), Public Law 104—193 
came into being in August 1996. Titled “Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 — Tide I: Block 
Grants for Temporary Assistance for Needy Families,” this federal 
legislation allows individual states to create and manage their own 
programs, design their own rules, and set their own eligibility crite- 
ria and payment rates. Recipients must begin working within 2 years 
of receiving assistance. As P.L. 104-193 reflects Congress’s sense of 
preventing “out-of-wedlock pregnancy and reduction in out-of-wed- 
lock births [as] important Government interests ... [the law] elimi- 
nates AFDC transitional and at-risk child care programs” (p. 8), slashes 
food stamp programs for dependent families, which affects primarily 
children the hardest, and has no provisions for food stamp assistance 
when a family exhausts benefits, even if the head of the household is 
unemployed. Contrary to this “tough love” approach to the poor, 
which is supposed ultimately to help them lift themselves out of 
poverty, the Children’s Defense Fund and the National Coalition for 
the Homeless (1998), the Kellogg Foundation (1999), and the United 
Church of Christ’s Welfare Working Group (1999a, 1999b) report 
problems and areas of concern that have emerged because of this 
legislation: 

• Below-poverty line earning: When parents on welfare get 
jobs, their earnings are typically far below the poverty line; 

• Fewer time limit exemptions: Fewer families with multiple 
barriers to employment will be exempt from time limits 
than Congress originally envisioned; and 

• Deepening poverty: When cash assistance is terminated for 
an entire family, children’s poverty is deepened. Poor 
children (especially those whose poverty is deep and long 
lasting) are more likely to suffer health, developmental, 
and educational problems (United Church of Christ, 
1999a). 

To be sure, the “take back from the poor” attitudes and assumptions 
upon which some of this reform in the new millennium is based are 
not at all new. 

Ironically, such reforms come at a time when, despite a booming 
economy, many in the general population are experiencing economic 
and/or other job related distress. From the perspective of this author, 
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the ugly side of American individualism seems to indulge an every- 
one-for-himself type of “meanness,” which impacts the working poor, 
the elderly, and children particularly hard because they are the most 
vulnerable. In this national 4.1% unemployment economy, African 
Americans, who account for 13% of the population, experience an 
8% unemployment rate, compared with 3.3% for white workers. 
Put another way, the Rawlsian notion of giving the most to those 
who have the least (Rawls, 1971) seems not to factor into an amoral 
equation in which those who are in positions of leadership believe 
their vested interests have very litde in common with the interests of 
those at the bottom of the socioeconomic food chain. 

These social -revisionist changes pose a fundamental racist threat 
to the African American community. This racist threat manifests it- 
self in the resurgence of the “eugenics” movement through works 
such as The Bell Curve (Herrnstein & Murray, 1994), the essence of 
which once again challenges the humanity of people of the African 
diaspora. As Ron Walters points out, incidents of lynching; violence 
when people of color move into a formerly white neighborhood; dis- 
crimination in employment, housing, mortgage lending, health ser- 
vices, criminal justice, and news coverage; and more are “but a hint 
of the daily incidents of racism faced by blacks of all classes” (Walters, 
1996, p. 4). In American educational institutions, the defining fac- 
tor for African Americans is race and “racism.” Exploring how race 
and racism in education are impacted by some current societal trans- 
formations helps delineate the changes and their implications for 
African Americans. 

One educational iteration of this postmodern racism, with the 
attack on affirmative action and race-based admissions policies in 
higher education and proficiency testing becoming more frequent in 
grades K-12, is the resurgence of the reliance on standardized testing 
as the primary measure of educational competence (Diaz, 1997; Greve, 
1999; Pell, 1998; Segal, 1998; Walsh-Sarnecki, 1998). Opponents 
argue for the use of standardized test scores as a key criterion for 
college and university admission as opposed to other indicators such 
as high school grades and recommendations along with test scores. 
Affirmative action, once seen as a means to correct racial inequities in 
the workplace and higher education, is now characterized as reverse 
discrimination against whites (Greve, 1999). The rationale for such 
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change in higher education admissions policies and procedures is 
simple: Standardized tests such as the SAT and IQ tests are scientifi- 
cally deemed to be accurate predictors of success (Herrnstein &C 
Murray, 1994). Invoking the history of the NAACP or Martin Luther 
King, anti-affirmative action forces argue that any kind of discrimi- 
nation is wrong, including discrimination against white students 
(Greve, 1999; Diaz, 1997). Therefore, they conclude, test scores must 
be used as primary admission criteria, even though black students 
score 200 to 300 points lower than their white counterparts. Ac- 
cording to the affirmative action opponents, the problem of lower 
test scores for students of color are not in the tests. We are told we 
need to look at the students themselves and the environments in 
which they were raised for culprits such as lack of prenatal care, teen 
pregnancy, crime, drug abuse, gangs, and violence. 

Affirmative action opponents contend that affirmative action 
policies have hurt rather than helped minorities because students 
with lower (weaker) credentials/test scores than their counterparts 
gain access into institutions that they otherwise would not have been 
able to attend. As a result, they have a very difficult time succeeding 
in these more rigorous institutions. Moreover, those opposed to affir- 
mative action advocate race-neutral policies for admittance into higher 
education. The belief is that such policies would result in having 
students attend schools with others who had comparable SAT scores, 
making it more likely that the students would be successful in their 
higher educational experience (Herrnstein &C Murray, 1994; D’Souza, 
1991; O’Sullivan, 1998). 

As an African American faculty member and a mother, I am very 
concerned about the education given to urban, suburban, and rural 
African American students from elementary school to graduate school, 
particularly in light of this renewed emphasis on educational testing, 
which inevitability produces and reproduces with precision and regu- 
larity a tracked educational hierarchy and hence a hierarchically struc- 
tured society. In undergraduate and especially graduate studies, a 
philosophical disposition and theoretical and analytical intellectual 
understandings are not acquired solely by taking the prescribed 
courses. Such understanding comes as a process of a dawning aware- 
ness of one’s self in the world (the lived experience) coupled with the 
intellectual development that occurs throughout the educational ex- 
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perience, culminating (supposedly) at the doctoral level. As someone 
has pointed out, “The differences in the political and the cultural 
behavior of minority women and men are determined by social and 
historical contingencies and not some essential checklist of innate, 
biological or cultural characteristics” (McCarthy &C Crichlow, 1993, 
p. xvii). Our African American graduate students, particularly the 
doctoral students, bring a wealth of intellectual and cultural knowl- 
edge from the lived experience, as well as the analytical tools that 
help them view these experiences in context. In the real work and 
study of graduate school, African American students consistently 
perform well, participate at national conferences, and are competi- 
tive for professorial jobs, regardless of their scores on the GREs and 
Millers Analogies. Clearly, this observation is not an apology for those 
who need to sharpen their technical academic writing skills, a pre- 
requisite for advanced graduate level doctoral courses. This sharpen- 
ing of skills is part of my role as a faculty member. Nevertheless, if 
tests in the main are supposed to predict future success, they cannot 
explain the success of black graduate students. Beyond higher educa- 
tion, however, there is a more insidious threat, beginning at the ear- 
liest years in the educational careers of African American students. 

But first the historical perspective. In 1893, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers was formed as American business became 
more interested in entering overseas markets, particularly Latin 
America and Asia. German businesses were very much in the fore- 
front in these markets, however, largely because of the efforts of the 
German educational system of industrial/trade schools. The German 
Ministry of Commerce, not educators, was the driving force behind 
these schools in Germany, resulting in a workforce prepared to oper- 
ate German factories and giving Germany the advantage in interna- 
tional markets. Suffice it to say that with the encouragement of the 
business community and the engineering principles of social effi- 
ciency, American education rose to the challenge of helping corpo- 
rate America compete in international markets (Kliebard, 1992; 
Wirth, 1974). 

This admittedly truncated description of the relationship be- 
tween the corporate agenda and American education in the early 
20th century points out at least one interesting fact. In part, the 
historical antecedents of contemporary American education demon- 
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strate its predisposition toward being a fundamental cornerstone of 
corporate competition in global markets. The fact that corporations 
need an educated workforce to compete in a global economy is, in 
and of itself, not necessarily bad, because a society depends on the 
innovations of its citizenry to advance. 

At the beginning of the 21st century, however, we are witnessing 
an unbridled, vulgar, corporate influence on American education, 
particularly through the mechanism of proficiency testing (on our 
way toward a national curriculum and testing), to the extent now 
that American education is in danger of devolving into a punitive, 
hierarchical, unforgiving tournament that winnows and shifts stu- 
dents as though they were wheat and chaff — the end prize of which 
is for corporate business, science, and industry to absorb the best 
and the brightest and to discard those children of a lesser god (or a 
lesser score). Within this context, a personal perspective and experi- 
ence within a proficiency driven state will serve as an example of the 
K-12 testing mania now facing states across the country. 

The legislature in my state, and increasingly in more states across 
the country, established a statewide mandatory proficiency test for 
high school students in an effort to be accountable to the public and, 
I suspect, to ensure that students leaving high school with a diploma 
could enter the business world without multinational corporations’ 
having to teach them what they should have learned in high school 
to ensure a well-educated workforce. The test is given to “verify stu- 
dent achievement” at the 9th- and 12th-grade levels. The 9th-grade 
test began in autumn 1990, the 12th-grade test in winter 1994. 
Students are required to demonstrate 9th- and 12th-grade proficiency 
in math, reading, writing, citizenship, and science to graduate with 
a diploma from high school, regardless of school grades, credits earned, 
college entrance exam scores, or current requirements for admission 
to higher education. If they do not pass any section of the test, stu- 
dents receive only a certificate of attendance instead of a high school 
diploma. Additional legislation required that, beginning in academic 
year 1994-1995, 4th- and 6th-grade students pass proficiency tests. 
Further, beginning in academic year 1999-2000, children who did 
not pass a minimum of the sections in the 4th- and 6th-grade profi- 
ciency tests would not be allowed to move to the next grade. As a 
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teacher in my class remarked, “We may end up with 4th-grade 
schools.” 

Interestingly enough, there was such an outcry from the state 
teacher education association (the teacher’s union) that the union 
leadership was forced to hold a vote among its members across the 
state, which resulted in a call for a moratorium on proficiency test- 
ing. Indeed, one state legislator, whose sister has been a teacher for 
30 years, offered to author the moratorium legislation, which is cur- 
rently stalled in the education committee. Nevertheless, state legis- 
lators heard the outcry, resulting in a moratorium on implementing 
any additional proficiency testing required by legislation until the 
issues can be “studied.” The governor appointed a blue ribbon panel 
consisting of 33 members, only three of whom are teachers, with the 
rest representing business interests, to study these matters. The state 
is very cognizant of the discontent caused by the institution of profi- 
ciency testing as a means of measuring academic competence. Schools 
and the state profess that the goal is high educational attainment for 
all students. Curiously, however, this configuration for evaluating 
competency employs a kind of round robin sports elimination method, 
where some win at the expense of others’ losing. 

In trying to understand why students, particularly black stu- 
dents, 2 were having difficulty with these proficiency tests, I looked 
through a practice test booklet published by the state’s Department 
of Education and asked the graduate students in my classes, most of 
whom are teachers and administrators in the public schools, about 
their observations and experiences with the proficiency test. The stu- 
dents’ comments and my own observations were both interesting 
and disturbing. What I noticed in the math section, for example, 
was that the questions or tasks were embedded in a discipline-spe- 
cific language. Much of the pedagogy that teachers engage in on a 
daily basis, however, is not communicated to students in these ways. 
Some of the doctoral level science teachers in my certification course 
took the science component of the proficiency exam and reported 
that they could not figure out how the test makers arrived at some of 
the “correct” responses. Still other teachers, especially the English 
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teachers, bitterly complained about the writing test and how it de- 
mands a certain pedagogical style that teachers, at least in my classes, 
seem to feel flies in the face of what they see and what the research 
considers good pedagogical practice. Yes, these examples are anec- 
dotal, but they nevertheless call for an investigation of pedagogical 
styles, perceptions, subject matter availability, and the overall con- 
cerns of educators fearful that the test will begin to drive the curricu- 
lum, which indeed is what is happening. 

Proficiency and other sorting or measuring tools are part of what 
I euphemistically refer to as “AcaSpeak” (Academic Speak). AcaSpeak 
represents a sociocultural academic power struggle that plays itself 
out across racial, class, and gender lines. AcaSpeak is a crucial prereq- 
uisite for success in this new millennium: By itself, it does not guar- 
antee success, but it provides access to higher level heuristic tools, 
knowledge, and information, and without it, one’s prospects for suc- 
cess are gready diminished. AcaSpeak is, in part, the formal struc- 
tural language that one would see in various academic disciplines 
such as math, science, and to a lesser degree social studies, language 
arts, and literature. There is a differentiation of its use in various 
classrooms based on race and class, yet competence in AcaSpeak is a 
critical factor on proficiency tests as well as undergraduate admis- 
sions exams and graduate merit examinations. AcaSpeak is a mea- 
surement not only of what you know but also of whether you can 
articulate what you know within the structure of the discipline. More 
important, AcaSpeak relies on the preeminence of its cultural codes 
to remain intact, unquestioned — to become the “sacred” (Taylor, 
1989) standard to which all students (who are worthy or at least 
familiar enough with the codes to even compete) will aspire. Corpo- 
rate political pressure coupled with right-wing conservative revision- 
ism, all in the name of accountability, has resulted in this punitive 
state-sanctioned creation and perpetuation of an underclass — a la- 
boring working class in an information and technologically oriented 
workforce with a reduced or eliminated social welfare infrastructure. 
My fear is that this minimally educated underclass will be dispro- 
portionately African Americans and other people of color. For such a 
laboring class, Mickey Dee’s becomes the cotton fields of the new 
millennium. And within these debates about proficiency testing, will 
we ever hear any corporate or political voice advocating for a better 
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and more successful educational system that enhances our childrens 
joy in lifelong learning so they too can have wonderful, positive memo- 
ries of being in elementary school classrooms, as many of us have 
(even those proposing proficiency tests), sitting on rugs listening to 
the teacher read The Velveteen Rabbit or Winnie the Pooh or Where the 
Wild Things Are or stories from Beatrix Potter or Julius Lester’s Black 
Folktales or Virginia Hamilton’s The People Could Flyi 

Almost 30 years ago, we in education were having many of these 
current conversations. Then as now, social and educational theorists 
acknowledged the existence of certain knowledge and information 
(the social, cultural capital) not necessarily taught by the schools but 
expected as an essential feature of the standard of proficiency. What 
we see is information that is differentially distributed, and we must 
remind ourselves that these conversations are old (Bowles & Gintis, 
1976; Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977; Hoare & Smith, 1971). I re- 
member discussing these topics in my own graduate days in the 1970s, 
naively believing that they had been resolved. What I realize now is 
that each generation must rise to the occasion and answer them anew. 
More often than not we are continually reminded that these are not 
simply old arguments and conversations; they are permanent condi- 
tions that require eternal vigilance, what Derrick Bell (1992) means 
when he speaks of the permanence of racism. 

One real consequence of this quest for “proficiency” is that tests 
will become more commonplace even in the face of being completely 
unreasonable and counterproductive. A salient example of such mad- 
ness occurred during our class discussion on proficiency testing. Some 
of the teachers had had a state official as a guest speaker in another 
graduate class. The official allegedly reported that the state had data 
suggesting that retaining children for one or more years dramatically 
increases the likelihood that they will drop out. The question teach- 
ers then posed was if the state has such data and knows the impact of 
retaining children, then why would the state put into legislation a 
consequence such as retaining students if they fail the 4th- or 6th- 
grade proficiency exam? Great question! It was reported that the 
official’s answer was not at all clear. He indicated things still needed 
to be sorted out; in essence, he shrugged his shoulders. 

The challenge to the criticality of educational racism begins with 
the critique of such forms of madness — specifically analyzing the 
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political, theoretical, and pedagogical underpinnings of hierarchi- 
cally constructed formulations that are part of the commonsense as- 
sumptions upon which the academic decision-making apparatus and 
the educational career patterns of students are being decided. As an 
African American educator, part of my mission is to continually raise 
questions that challenge loudly those sacred normative constructions 
of the social consciousness. As educators we must ask, among other 
things, At the local, state, or national level, do we want the educa- 
tion of our children to focus primarily on preparing for a test? Do we 
want our teachers teaching to a test, and what implications would 
such a pedagogy have on the fullness of the K-12 academic experi- 
ence? What is meant by competence? Who decided on this means of 
testing, and how and why was this means of assessing the academic 
development of the child selected over other means? How are the 
tests constructed? Who has input into this process of evaluation? 
What constituencies tend to do better or worse on such assessment 
tools? Why buy into so punitive a system, which employs an elimi- 
nation method as the normative way of determining competence? 

If the goal is to raise the academic and intellectual bar in schools 
through proficiency testing (although this author has grave reserva- 
tions about the nature of such “prooP), then it is incumbent upon 
teachers and their associations, parent and community groups, state 
legislators, and the state’s department of public instruction to en- 
sure, at the local level, a sufficient teacher workforce, intellectual/ 
scholarly (not merely bureaucratic) leadership in the schools, com- 
parable physical facilities and fiscal resource parity in urban and ru- 
ral and suburban schools, a comprehensive curriculum with all the 
requisite tools, including up-to-date books, materials, libraries, and 
technology, and equitable access to the pedagogical style upon which 
the test is based. On the other hand, in the academy, teacher educa- 
tors must critique the use of scientific measurement to expose the 
“narrative side” of science for what it is (Wynter, 1992). Critique 
alone, however, will not change these testing and scientific measure- 
ment systems by arguing they work in the interest of some particular 
groups as opposed to other groups. For teacher education as well as 
curriculum theory and development, this means learning from and 
applying the numerous exemplars of African American scholarship 
on formal and informal learning (Boykin, 1979; Crichlow, Goodwin, 
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Shakes, & Swartz, 1990; Delpit, 1995; Gordon, 1982, 1985, 1986, 
1990, 1994, 1995; Henry, 1992; Hilliard, 1992; Hollins &: Spen- 
cer, 1990; Jansen, 1990; Jones, 1981; King, 1992a, 1992b; Ladson- 
Billings, 1992; Ladson-Billings & Henry, 1990; Lee, Lomotey, &C 
Shujaa, 1990; Siddle- Walker, 1993). 

These citations represent a huge body of knowledge generated 
by African American and African Caribbean scholars and practitio- 
ners that give the black experience meaning and context in societies 
structured in dominance by race, class, and gender. Such work must 
be considered when creating methods of discerning proficiency. Given 
that many of those reading this monograph may not be familiar with 
some of the aforementioned authors or use their work, this author 
offers for your consideration a few points that either come directly 
from or are implied by these works for both teachers and teacher 
educators trying to transform their classroom pedagogy or education 
program. Among other points, these authors have argued that: 

• Children of color can learn high-status, abstract, concep- 
tual knowledge. 

• Instead of viewing African American children as bored and 
inattentive because school work is too complex, it could be 
that they are bored and inattentive because school is a 
relatively unstimulating, constraining, and monotonous 
place that is more compatible with the more placid 
existence of suburbia. 

• Homes of urban African American children that are seen as 
chaotic and disorganized may well be a commentary on 
the psychological verve levels of observers, who are used to 
a less exciting existence. It has been the practice for social 
scientists to view divergent customs and environments in a 
culturally egocentric way. 

• The “verve” or vibrancy (high energy levels) seen in African 
American children that Boykin talks about is a real 
strength and asset, not a defect that needs to be fixed. 
Ritalin is not the answer. 

• Many children who fail do so because the educational 
system is predisposed to their failing, in part because of its 
nature to reproduce the hierarchical structure of society 
and the latent ideological content of the curriculum and 
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the way that knowledge is and is not made available to 
children. 

• Delpit (1995) is correct when she contends that academic 
gatekeeping does exist and that to pretend it does not only 
ensures that many students, particularly students of color 
and the poor, will be excluded. 

• Just because someone is economically broke does not mean 
that s/he is poor in spirit, will, or ability. 

• If proficiency tests are going to be used, then let us use 
them as a measure of local, state, and national funding 
priorities and as a measure of how much we as a society 
value all of our children and respond to their needs, but 
never as a punitive stick for promotion or graduation. 

I am worried that we can predict with regularity what the out- 
come will be as we watch African American and other students of 
color (as well as segments of the middle class white student popula- 
tion) suffer academic indignities and real-life consequences. While 
these indignities and life consequences are real, they do not have to 
be permanent and inevitable. As the millennium unfolds with all of 
its promise and possibilities, we in the society at large must work 
toward justice and equity for all the citizenry. One meaningful way 
to begin this forward movement toward a just and equitable society 
in which all citizens are given the opportunity to enhance their lives 
is to provide the best possible education for all, not simply to prepare 
them for the world of work, but an education that will enrich their 
emotional, spiritual, personal, and communal well-being. In the pre- 
vious century, we had too many examples of what happens when a 
population was deemed expendable. In this new millennium, let us 
work toward social, cultural, economic, and political transformations 
within the global landscape that enhance life for all people and all 
living things. 
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